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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.   THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY."   THE  PLACE  IS  KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE  AT  THE 
NEW  SPRANKLE  BUILDING.   THE  DATE  IS  MAY  21,  1970,  AND  THE  INTERVIEW 
IS  WITH  MR.  GLEN  DOOLEY .   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W. 
CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY 
RESEARCH  OFFICE  AND  WAS  TRANSCRIBED  BY  MRS.  BRENDA  P.  MEIER. 

CRAWFORD:    Mr.  Dooley,  I  suggest  we  start  by  summing  up  some 

things  about  your  early  life  and  career  before 
joining  TVA — when  and  where  you  were  born,  your  background, 
experience,  and  education  before  starting  with  TVA — and  then 
we'll  get  into  an  outline  of  your  experiences  with  the  Authority. 

DOOLEY:      Well,  I  was  born  in  December  of  1900  in  Joplin, 

Missouri.   As  I  mentioned  earlier,  my  education  and 
early  training  had  no  relation  whatever  to  what  I  did  for  the 
TVA.   I  was  educated  a  mining  engineer  and  followed  that 
profession  until  1933,  at  which  time  the  mines  were  in  pretty 
desperate  condition,  and  engineering  in  that  field  was  pretty 
hard  to  come  by.   I  then  joined  the  Missouri  Geological  Survey, 
which  took  me  back  to  the  campus  of  my  school,  and  there  I  took 
another  degree  in  mining. 


CRAWFORD:    Was  that  at  Rolla,  Missouri? 

DOOLEY:      Yes,  at  the  School  of  Mines.   I  think  they've  changed 

their  name  since,  but  it  was  then  the  School  of 
Mines  of  Rolla,  Missouri,  which  is  part  of  the  University  of 
Missouri . 

My  first  interest  in  TVA  came  through  my  father-in- 
law,  head  of  the  Civil  Engineering  Department  there,  who  was 
extremely  interested  in  TVA  and  he  discussed  it  a  great  deal, 
but  at  that  time  I  had  no  idea  of  ever  working  here.   But  a 
friend  who  was  working  down   here  sent  me  an  application  blank 
which  I  filled  out  and  returned  with  no  thought  of  it  ever  being 
used  since  I  didn't  picture  anything  in  TVA  concerning  mining. 
I  wasn't  aware,  then,  of  the  phosphate  end  of  the  operation. 

CRAWFORD:    Who  was  that  friend  with  TVA,  Mr.  Dooley? 

DOOLEY:      That's  been  nearly  forty  years.   All  I  can  remember 

is  Guy,  and  I  can't  think  of  the  last  name  at  the 
moment.   He  was  a  civil  engineer,  concerned  here  with  the 
sanitation  end  of  things.   But  anyway  I  suddenly  got  an  offer 
from  TVA  to  come  to  work  in  the  Division  of  Personnel  which 
amazed  me  to  no  end.   I  didn't  know  what  personnel  work  was, 
I  guess. 


I  later  discovered  that  during  some  of  the  WPA 
work  and  so  forth  that  went  on  about  that  time,  the  chief 
geologist  at  Missouri  had  assigned  me  the  task  of  organizing 
and  managing  crews  of  surveyors  and  workers  throughout  the 
state.   They  had  a  project  that  was  state-wide  in  surveys,  and 
it  was  probably  that  experience  that  interested  the  Personnel 
Division,  so  I  came  here  as  a  personnel  officer,  with   the 
responsibility  of  recruiting  engineers  for  the  project.   That 
was  June  1,  1935.   I  stayed  in  that  work  until  the  war  came 
along,  and  of  course,  there  was  a  great  expansion.   Mr.  George 
Slover  was  the  Chief  Personnel  Officer  at  that  time.   Of  course, 
the  Personnel  Department  was  an  entirely  different  organization 
than  it  is  now.   I  had  become  his  assistant  during  those  years, 
and  when  he  suffered  a  stroke  early  in  the  war,  I  succeeded  him 
as  Chief  Personnel  Officer,  and  held  that  job,  I  think,  until 
1950  or  '51.   At  that  time,  Mr.  Harry  Case  was  the  Director  of 
Personnel . 

CRAWFORD:    Yes,  sir.   What  year  and  what  month  was  it,  now, 
that  you  arrived  at  TVA  first? 


DOOLEY : 


CRAWFORD 


June  1,  1935,  I  think 


Did  you  feel  that  the  personnel  work  was  something 
new  for  you  at  that  time? 


. 


DOOLEY:      Oh,  entirely.   As  I  jokingly  said  to  Mr.  Slover, 

who  interviewed  me,  "I  don't  even  know  how  to  spell 
it,  let  alone  how  to  do  it."   But  he  assured  me  that  most  of  them 
were  no  personnel-trained  men  in  those  days  and  what  they  wanted 
was  my  background  of  engineering  experience. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  they  depend  on  you  primarily  in  recruiting 
engineers? 

DOOLEY:      That  was  my  field,  of  course,  when  I  started;  that 

is,  I  processed  applications,  made  selections  and 

submitted  them  to  the  various  departments,  trying  to  fill  their 
needs. 

CRAWFORD:    That  was  a  large  part  of  TVA's  operation,  of  course, 
in  that  time. 

DOOLEY:      Well,  there  was  a  rapid  expansion,  of  course,  in  the 

early  days.   Of  course,  they  had  some  going 
organization  when  I  got  here.   It  had  been  two  years,  and  they 
were  really  barely  getting  underway  on  the  construction  program. 


CRAWFORD:    How  much  success  did  you  have  recruiting  engineers? 
Did  you  have  plenty  of  applications? 


DOOLEY:      Oh,  in  those  days.   In  fact,  I  often  think  that 

this  was  really  what  made  TVA  what  it  was  because 
the  men  with  the  skills  and  honors  were  available,  and  too 
many  were  being  recruited  beneath  their  skill  levels  because 
jobs  were  scarce  and  men  were  out  of  work.   And  it  had  a  great 
appeal,  too,  to  the  engineering  profession;  I  mean  the  enormity 
of  the  project  and  the  idea  behind  it,  which  is,  of  course, 
what  had  interested  my  father-in-law  and  myself  earlier. 

CRAWFORD:    I  suppose  it  was  the  largest  engineering  project  in 
the  country  at  the  time. 

DOOLEY:      Oh,  yes,  by  far,  I'm  sure.   And  many  men  came  here 

and  worked  beneath  their  full  level  scale  for  wages. 
I  don't  want  to  confuse  what  they  did  with  what  they  were  paid 
because  they  were  so  interested  in  the  project.   In  those  days, 
the  things  popped  around  here.   We  had  no  rules;  we  sort  of  felt 
our  own  way.   We  made  our  own  suggestions  as  they  came  up,  and, 
as  I  say,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  engineering  and  other  talent 
here.   I  say  engineering  because  that  was  my  primary  interest, 
but  this  applied  also  to  all  other  divisions. 


CRAWFORD:    Did  you  have  applications  from  all  parts  of  the 
country? 
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DOOLEY:      All  over,  and  great  interest  developed  in  it.   And, 

of  course,  we  had  far  in  excess  of  what  we  especially 
needed.   This  was  particularly  true  in  non-engineering 
professions,  in  skilled  crafts  and  laborers,  and  we  had  to  devise 
various  and  sundry  means  of  cutting  those  down  and  accepting 
only  from  certain  areas,  and  that  sort  of  thing.   If  you  worked 
on  this  project,  you  only  took  applications  from  so  many 
counties  around  that  project,  because  people  were  hungry  and 
wanted  to  work. 

CRAWFORD:    What  standards  did  you  set  up  in  searching  for 
engineers?   Did  you  look  for  specific  factors? 

DOOLEY:      Well,  you  started  with  a  requisition  from  a  department, 

wanting  a  man  with  certain  qualifications;  so  you 
searched  your  files  for  men  with  experience  in  that  particular 
field  and  followed  that  usually  by  an  interview  and  employment. 

CRAWFORD:    You  kept  rather  extensive  files  then,  didn't  you? 

DOOLEY:      Oh,  gracious  yes.   And  I'm  sure  the  answer  is 

available  somewhere,  but  it  ran  several  thousand 
applications  that  have  passed  through  this  personnel  office 
over  here,  and  a  great  number  of  those  in  the  early  decades. 


CRAWFORD:    How  did  you  handle  all  that  paperwork?   You  had  to 

do  a  great  deal  of  filing;  you  had  to  have  a  lot 
of  clerical  help,  didn't  you? 

DOOLEY:      Well,  yes.   We  had  an  extensive  file  and  card  index 
system  so  that  if  I  wanted  to  see  applications  from 
engineers  of  certain  .  .  .   Well,  to  begin  with,  a  personnel 
officer  reviewed  new  applications  and  roughly  classified  them 
into  groups.   There  was  a  civil  engineer,  hydraulic  specialist, 
and  this  and  that  and  the  other,  and  those  were  sent  to  the 
files.   And  when  you  wanted  them,  you  called  for  applications 
with  the  experience  as  hydraulic  engineers  and  then  with  hydro 
work  experience,  and  this  sort  of  thing.   Then  you  went  through 
those  applications  that  came  through  the  files,  selected  what 
you  thought  were  the  best,  and  carried  those  to  the  supervisor, 
and  discussed  it  with  him,  and  he  made  the  selection.   Personnel 
did  not  hire  them  themselves.   They  consulted,  and  the  selection 
was  made  by  the  supervisor. 

CRAWFORD:    Then  you  brought  the  person  selected  here  for  an 
interview,  didn't  you? 

DOOLEY:      Usually. 
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CRAWFORD:    Was  most  of  your  recruiting  of  engineers  among 
engineers  with  hydro  experience? 

DOOLEY:      Yes,  I  guess  so,  since  we  were  earlier  involved  only 

in  hydro.   Of  course,  later  we  turned  to  steam. 
There  was  also  the  chemical  work,  and  we  were  interested  in 
chemical  engineers  and  research  people  and  operating  people  in 
the  chemical  work. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  find  people  with  hydro-construction  experience? 
Where  had  most  of  that  work  been  going  on  previously? 

DOOLEY:      Oh,  dams  had  been  built  in  the  United  States  for 

many  years,  all  over  the  country.   Of  course,  I 
guess  the  Hoover  Dam  had  been  the  biggest  project  immediately 
preceding  TVA. 

CRAWFORD:    And  you  recruited  people,  I  suppose,  who  had  worked 
on  it,  or  some  who  had? 


DOOLEY:      Some,  and  thank  goodness,  dams  had  been  built  for 

many  years  in  this  country,  and  while  the  army 
engineers  and  the  Department  of  Interior  .  .  . 
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CRAWFORD:    Was  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation? 

DOOLEY:      Yes,  they  had  had  more  or  less  a  monopoly  on  the 

government  building  of  dams.   Some  private  dams 
had  been  built.   We  found  a  good  many  men  here,  for  instance, 
who  had  worked  not  so  much  the  engineering,  but  skilled  workmen 
who  had  worked  on  aluminum  company  dams,  who  had  started  back 
in  1912.   And  on  up  to  the  time  TVA  started  in  '33 — Chilhowee 
and  Calderwood  Dams--those  men  were  still  around. 

CRAWFORD:    Yes,  that  gave  one  source,  of  course—private 

construction  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as  another. 
Did  you  recruit  many  people  who  had  worked  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers? 

DOOLEY:      As  I  remember,  no,  not  too  many.   Most  of  their 
engineers  were  army  personnel,  and  they  stayed. 

CRAWFORD:    Yes. 


DOOLEY:      We  had  a  few.   They  had  some  civilian  workers. 

Hendon  Johnson  I  mentioned  earlier,  of  course,  was 
a  civilian  engineer  with  the  Corps,  and  came  over  to  TVA. 
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CRAWFORD:    Was  there  any  significant  amount  of  foreign 

construction  in  which  engineers  had  gotten  experience 
by  '33? 


DOOLEY : 


Foreign? 


CRAWFORD 


Yes,  sir 


DOOLEY:      I'm  sure  there  must  have  been,  but  I  do  not  recall 

that  we  had  any  people  here  who  had.   Now,  wait  a 
minute.   We  had  a  few  people  who  had  worked  not,  I  believe,  on 
the  construction  of  the  dam,  but  on  the  hydro-plant  and 
installation  on  that  big  dam  in  Russia.   I've  forgotten  temporarily 
the  name  of  the  dam,  but  it  was  an  immense  dam--probably  the 
largest  up  until  that  time;  I  mean  the  longest  and  the  most 
installed  capacity.   They  had  gone  over  with  American  firms  who 
had  supplied  the  turbines  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

CRAWFORD:    Yes.   Let's  see.   The  Morgan  Engineering  Company 

also  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  hydraulic 
engineering,  I  believe,  too. 


DOOLEY:      Oh,  yes,  and  a  great  many  of  our  top  supervisors 
came  with  Dr.  Morgan  on  to  TVA. 
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CRAWFORD:    That  was  in  the   earlier  period,  I  suppose.   Most 

of  them  were  here.   I  believe  Morgan  Engineering 
Company  closed,  or  at  least  one  office  closed. 

DOOLEY:      About  that  time.   They  had  finished  the  Ohio  project. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  this  supply  of  engineering  applications  continue 

until  World  War  II?   Did  you  still  have  plenty  of 
applications  all  through  the  '30's? 

DOOLEY:      Oh,  yes,  a  surplus.   And  it  was  not  until  late  in 

World  War  II,  I  believe,  that  actual  recruiting 
had  to  be  done;  that  is,  that  we  sent  the  people  out  or  advertised 
or  sent  people  out  to  the  colleges,  for  the  most  part  to  recruit 
young  engineers — graduates. 

CRAWFORD:    I  suppose  so  many  engineers  were  in  military  service 
then,  weren't  they? 

DOOLEY:      Yes,  quite  a  number.   And  we  lost  a  great  many  to 

military  service.   At  that  time  we  had  such  a  rapid 
expansion  in  personnel. 

CRAWFORD:    Yes,  you  had  so  much  construction  to  come  on  as  a 
result  of  World  War  II,  I  know. 
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DOOLEY:      One  of  the  things  that  impressed  me  greatly  in 

personnel  administration  was  that  when  that  expansion 
came,  of  necessity,  we  had  to  promote  men  from  one  job  to 
another  to  open  up  a  new  project,  and  it  was  a  source  of 
amazement  to  me  how  those  men  could  take  on  responsibility. 
You  sometimes  shuddered  to  think  they  had  put  this  young  man 
out  there  to  do  a  job  really  over  his  head,  by  the  standards 
we  had  been  using,  but  the  way  they  came  through  and  developed 
under  that  responsibility  was  impressive.   It's  something  that 
I  remembered  the  rest  of  my  career—that  I  would  never  hesitate 
to  ask  a  man  again  just  because  he  hadn't  done  it--ask  him  to 
take  a  job,  because  I  found  out  that  people  are  pretty  responsible 
and  develop  rapidly  under  responsibility. 

CRAWFORD:    Well,  your  own  career  in  personnel  administration 

is  an  example  of  that,  isn't  it?   A  job  you  had 
never  done  before? 

DOOLEY:      Oh  well,  I  guess  it's  true,  but  you  would  have  to 
assume  that  I  did  an  outstanding  job  in  personnel. 
(Laughter) 

CRAWFORD:    What  year  did  you  leave  personnel  work? 


■ 
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DOOLEY:      I  think  it  was  along  in  1950  or  1951,  and  I  sometimes 

joke  about  that;  that  I  made  that  transfer  as  a 
result  of  doing  a  poor  job  in  personnel.   Mr,  Blee  and  Mr. 
Leonard  had  been  pressuring  me  for  months  to  find  someone  for 
their  staff  who  could  handle  more  of  the  personnel  program, 
internally,  within  construction.   This  applied  particularly  to 
our  relationship  to  organized  labor.   (The  Tennessee  Valley 
Trades  and  Labor  Council)   By  that  time  we  had  established  a 
firm  contract,  but  there  was  always  something  coming  up  on 
various  projects,  and  Mr.  Blee  and  Mr.  Leonard  wanted  someone 
who  could  tie  those  things  together  and  keep  a  better  coordination 
between  projects  so  that  the  same  answer  would  be  coming  forth 
here  as  had  been  used  in  another  place,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  worked  for  a  good,  long  while  trying  to  find  that 
man,  and  couldn't.   Finally  Mr.  Blee  called  me  over  and  said, 
"Why  don't  you  take  the  job?"   It  hadn't  occurred  to  me  before, 
but  I  thought,  well,  why  not,  so  I  transferred  over  to  the 
construction  end,  being  labeled  Assistant  Chief  Construction 
Engineer.   There  my  responsbilities  were  just  as  I've  said,  to 
work  with  the  various  projects — the  superintendents  and  the 
project  managers--to  try  to  develop  a  program  that  would 
coordinate  activities  of  various  jobs  in  relation  to  their 
personnel.   This  would  be  in  the  settlement  of  disputes-- 
principally  over  work  assignments,   jurisdictional  disputes — 
which  are  frequent  on  all  jobs  everywhere,  and  handling 
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grievances  that  came  out  of  the  contract--men  who  had  disputes 
with  the  various  jobs,  and  there  I  held  hearings   on  the  job 
to  hear  evidence  and  sometimes  gave  decisions.   More  often  the 
decision  came  from  Mr.  Leonard  and  was  signed  by  him. 

I  established,  I  think,  about  as  fair  a  working 
relationship  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Trades  and  Labor  Council 
that  could  be  done.   This  was  all  new.   No  one  had  done  this 
job  before,  and  you  sort  of  had  to  feel  your  way  but  I  tried 
to  work  closely  with  the  council  and  to  gain  their  confidence 
as  well  as  our  own  men,  and  we  managed  somehow  to  settle  most 
of  them. 

CRAWFORD:    Your  work  was  generally  smooth  there,  wasn't  it, 
with  the  labor  groups? 

DOOLEY :      Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  call  smooth.   We  had  an 

argument  going  on  all  the  time  somewhere.   I've 
often  remarked  that  being  a  labor  relations  officer  is  better 
than  social  security.   You  never  run  out  of  work.   (Laughter) 

CRAWFORD:    But  you  settled  them,  didn't  you? 

DOOLEY:      Yes,  we  settled  them,  and  we  had  a  few  work 

stoppages  and  walk-off s,  but  we  always  managed  to 
work  it  out  somehow.   If  I  may  brag  a  little  bit,  I  think 
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the  peak  of  ray  career  in  labor  relations  was  one  time  when  we 
had  a  jurisdictional  dispute  that  apparently  couldn't  be 
settled  locally  by  the  business  agents  and  the  men  on  the  job, 
and  I  called  the  international  representatives  who  are  the 
members  of  the  council,  to  meet  and  they  were  busy.   And 
finally  they  agreed  one  day  over  the  phone  and  said,  "Well,  you 
go  settle  it  and  whatever  you  say  is  all  right  with  us."   I 
felt,  well,  that  we  have  arrived  somewhere  now. 

CRAWFORD:    TVA  had  an  advanced  labor  policy  for  this  area, 
didn't  it? 

DOOLEY :      Oh,  yes,  very  much  so.   Of  course,  we  had  Mr.  Ted 
Schultz,  who  was  Labor  Relations  Officer  and  head 
of  that  division  of  personnel  at  that  time. 

CRAWFORD:    And  is  now  at  Norris,  isn't  he? 


DOOLEY:      Yes,  he  lives  there.   But  he  did  a  remarkable  job 

of  getting  the  labor  people  to  organize.   You 
couldn't  discuss  a  labor  policy  with  the  entire  force.   We 
needed  an  organization  which  spoke  for  the  men,  and  that  took 
the  form  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 

The  membership  was  made  up  of  the  so-called 
international  representatives  of  each  of  the  building  trades, 
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and  that  made  a  forum  that  finally  worked  out  a  general  agreement 
which  is  still  in  existence  today.   It  has  been  modified  some. 
The  first  labor  relations  policy  was  issued  as  a  unilateral 
statement  by  TVA  as  to  what  they  expected  of  labor  and  the 
rules  of  jobs,  and  Mr.  Schultz  played  a  large  part  in  the 
organization  of  that. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  have  to  have  frequent  meetings  with  labor 
representatives? 

DOOLEY :      Oh,  yes,  and,  of  course,  that  finally  boiled  down 
to  one  major  negotiation  each  year.   At  that  time, 
wages  as  well  as  working  conditions  were  discussed  and  negotiated 
and,  if  worthy,  were  entered  into  the  contract. 

CRAWFORD:    Were  your  contracts  made  on  an  annual  basis,  then? 

DOOLEY:      Yes,  they  were  subject  to  reopening--not  necessarily 

reopened,  but  at  the  request  of  either  side  were 
reopened  every  year.   So  far  as  I  know  they've  never  missed. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  generally  avoid  loss-of-work  time  in  this 
way? 
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DOOLEY:      Oh,  I'm  sure  we  did.   We  had  work  stoppages,  so-called, 

which  is  a  trick  language  for  strike,  perhaps,  but 
there  being  federal  regulations  against  strikes,  this  seldom 
involved  all  the  crafts  on  the  job.   There  was  usually  one  craft 
that  decided  to  keep  on  working. 

CRAWFORD:    What  was  the  usual  trouble — jurisdictional? 

DOOLEY:      Jurisdictional,  I  would  say,  by  far  was  the  most 

numerous  of  the  disputes.   Sometimes  it  rose  over 
the  firing  of  some  people;  it  could  be  nearly  anything  that 
came  up  someplace  that  they  felt  was  a  violation  of  the  contract. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  have  difficulty  settling  these  jurisdictional 
matters?   How  did  you  do  that? 

DOOLEY:      Well,  in  our  general  agreement  with  the  Council, 

it's  spelled  out  that  you,  of  course,  start  at  the 
beginning  of  the  job  and  try  to  get  the  job  description  settled 
with  the  business  agents.   If  they  cannot  or  will  not  agree, 
then  we  call  the  members  of  the  council  who  represent  those 
crafts  in  dispute  and  ask  them  for  an  agreement.   If  that 
failed,  then  it  was  up  to  TVA  to  assign  the  work  to  one  or  the 
other.   Now,  before  doing  that  we  also  utilized  the  services 
of  the  .  .  .   Well,  there  is  an  organization,  joint  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  the  construction  industry. 
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CRAWFORD 


Where  were  they  headquartered? 


DOOLEY :      In  Washington,  and  I'm  trying  to  think  of  the 

name — something  about  the  organization  for  the 
settlement  of  jurisdictional  disputes.  Their  word  was  final. 
They  published  a  little  book,  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
Green  Book  which  passed  on  decisions  in  jurisdiction.   While 
TVA  was  not  a  member  of  that  organization  and  could  not  them- 
selves take  a  dispute  to  that  committee,  either  of  the  crafts 
could,  and  did,  at  times. 

CRAWFORD:    When  agreement  could  not  be  reached  any  other  way? 

DOOLEY:      This  was  the  final  thing.   Of  course,  my  decisions 

or  decisions  of  the  construction  division--put  it 
that  way — could  be  appealed  to  the  Director  of  Personnel. 

CRAWFORD:    Were  their  decisions  always  accepted? 


DOOLEY : 


Whose  decisions? 


CRAWFORD:    The  ones  published  in  the  Green  Book. 


DOOLEY:      Oh,  yes.   Well,  you  say  accepted;  they  went  along 
with  it.   (Laughter)   Of  course,  they  didn't 
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always  agree  with  it.   And  there  was  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  a  good  many  of  the  crafts  to  take  cases  before  the  Board 
because  they  were  final,  and  when  it  got  published  in  the 
Green  Book  as  a  regulation,  then  it  was  applicable  all  over 
the  United  States.   Whereas  they  might  lose  a  dispute  locally, 
they  would  rather  lose  it  locally  than  risk  losing  it  nation- 
wide, so  that  a  good  many  of  our  disputes  were  settled  by  a 
decision  by  TVA  and  they  accepted  it,  often  reluctantly,  but 
rather  than  risk  losing  it  entirely  all  over  the  country. 
Some  of  those  disputes  were  pretty  warm,  of  course. 

CRAWFORD:    Which  of  your  two  works  discussed  so  far  did  you 
find  most  interesting — your  labor  relations  work 
or  your  personnel? 

DOOLEY :      Oh,  that's  a  difficult  question,  but  let  me  answer 

it  this  way.   In  the  beginning  of  the  work,  each 
was  f ascinating--working  out  all  the  programs  and  establishing 
a  criteria  and  a  base  that  would  work,  and  getting  acceptance 
of  that  program  by  the  construction  people  and  by  labor.   It 
becomes  more  routine  as  you  stay  in  it  longer,  and  I  can't  say 
at  all  that  I  was  bored  in  personnel  at  the  time  I  left,  but 
the  new  job  seemed  so  fascinating  and  it  was  something  that 
needed  to  be  done  and  looked  like  it  had  a  wide-open  field. 
You  understand  that. 
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Then  after  ten  years  of  that ,  it  begins  to  falter 
and  you  get  tired  of  the  phone  ringing,  and  then  saying  we  can't 
agree  on  this  and  that  and  the  other,  but  never  dull.   Neither 
job  was  ever  dull. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  handle  your  labor  relations  work  from 
Knoxville,  or  did  you  have  to  travel  much? 

D00LEY:      Oh,  I  traveled  all  the  time.   Every  week  I  was 

out  on  one  job  or  another,  but  my  base  was  here 
in  Knoxville. 


CRAWFORD 


You  had  to  visit  construction  sites,  I  suppose? 


DOOLEY 


Oh,  yes  and  usually  was  two  or  three  disputes 
behind;  that  is,  during  the  peak  of  construction 


CRAWFORD:    Did  the  disputes  usually  end  with  work  stoppages? 
Were  they  usually  settled  before  that  happened? 

DOOLEY:      Oh,  usually  before.   We  didn't  have  too  many  work 
stoppages. 


CRAWFORD:    Did  any  particular  kind  of  trouble  give  you  more 

problems  than  another  in  this  labor  relations  work? 
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DOOLEY :      Well,  I  think  jurisdiction  is  the  major  problem 
always,  and  we  had  two  cases--only  two--that  we 
finally  had  to  invoke  the  law  and  call  it  a  strike,  and  take 
disciplinary  action  against  the  people  involved. 

CRAWFORD:    You  avoided  that  wherever  possible? 

DOOLEY:      Oh,  yes,  by  all  means.   We  did  everything  we  could 

to  avoid  it.   It  was  the  machinist's  union  one 
time — a  more  or  less  general  strike  at  several  of  their  jobs. 

CRAWFORD:    Was  that  jurisdictional? 

DOOLEY:      Yes,  as  I  remember,  mostly  jurisdictional,  although 

there  were  other  elements  mixed  in  with  it,  and  we 
finally  had  to  take  action  against  machinists.   And  another 
time  at  the  Paradise  Steam  Plant  the  sheet  metal  workers  went 
off  and  actually  carried  signs  and  set  up  road  blocks,  and  this 
sort  of  thing  which  left  you  pretty  much  in  the  position  you 
had  to  call  it  a  strike. 

I  held  hearings  with  all  those  people  afterwards 
and  tried  to  sort  out  who  had  been  on  the  picket  line  and  who 
hadn't,  and  who  was  active  and  who  had  just  gone  on  home  when 
trouble  started,  but  the  ultimate  end  was  that  we  had  to  call 
it  a  strike  and  take  action  against  those  people. 
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CRAWFORD:    What  action  was  taken  in  cases  like  that? 

DOOLEY:      Well,  under  the  law  (I  don't  know  whether  it  still 

exists  or  not)  but  in  those  days  nearly  every 
appropriation  bill  carried  wording  to  the  effect  that  no  part 
of  this  money  shall  be  paid  to  a  man  who  has  struck  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States.   We  would  just  cut  off  his 
pay,  and  you  couldn't  hire  him  again,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  the  unions  accept  that? 

DOOLEY:      Well,  they  didn't  have  much  choice.   They  didn't 

accept  it  graciously,  I  can  assure  you.   (Laughter) 
I  think  that  later  on--I'm  sure  it  was  so  of  the  machinists 
and  I  think  probably  the  sheet  metal  workers--that  peace  was 
made  and  things  worked  out.   I'm  pretty  sure  that  the  machinists 
got  the  moeny  that  was  owed  them  at  the  time  anyway,  and  this 
was  a  matter  that  the  Legal  Department  worked  out. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  often  have  to  use  the  services  of  the  Legal 
Department? 


DOOLEY:      No.   Well,  we  asked  opinions  at  times,  but  not  too 

often.   The  legal  basis  for  the  whole  thing  had 
been  laid  down  at  the  time  the  contract  was  signed. 
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CRAWFORD:    It  was  mostly  a  matter  of  negotiation,  then,  wasn't 
it? 


DOOLEY : 


Yes 


CRAWFORD:    Simply  working  with  the  union  leaders? 


DOOLEY : 


Yes 


CRAWFORD:    When  did  you  leave  this  labor  relations  work? 

DOOLEY:      It  must  have  been  in  1964.   The  Chief  Engineer 
called  me  in  and  announced  suddenly  that  I  was 
being  transferred  to  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  park  job, 
which  came  as  an  awful  surprise  to  me.   I  was  perhaps 
intrigued  by  the  idea,  but  I  objected  to  it  mainly  because  of 
my  age. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  it  involve  moving  there,  or  did  you  work  out 
of  Knoxville? 


DOOLEY:      No,  I  still  stayed  here,  even  after  the  rest  of 

the  force  moved  out  there.   I  stayed  here  because 
at  that  time  I  was  actually  working  past  my  normal  retirement 
I  stayed  over  one  year  past  my  normal  retirement  age  to  kind 
of  finish  up. 
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CRAWFORD:    Would  you  normally  have  retired  in  '65? 

DOOLEY :      Yes,  you  see  I  was  65  in  December  of  1965,  and  I 

stayed  until  December  of  1966  because  at  that  time 
the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  project  was  obviously  going  to  be 
in  trouble — money  wise--and  I  stayed  over  to  kind  of  button  up 
what  was  going  on,  and  then  left.   I  was  not  replaced  there, 
of  course,  because  they  since  haven't  had  any  money  to  .  .  . 

CRAWFORD:    The  decision  was  made  to  stretch  that  out  over  a 
period  of  time,  wasn't  it? 

DOOLEY:      Well,  as  much  as  you  could.   Of  course,  during 

wartime  and  tight  money  I  don't  think  you  could  be 
expected  to  get  appropriations  to  build  campsites  and  parks, 
although  they  have  managed  to  get  some.   They  have  made  their 
land  purchases  and  have  done  some  work. 

CRAWFORD:    What  did  you  work  on  at  the  time  you  were  with 

that--the  land  acquisition,  since  you  didn't  get 
to  develop  the  .  .  . 

DOOLEY:      No.   Well,  when  I  went  over  they  had  the  money  for 

construction.   My  job,  as  I  said,  over  there  was 
to  sort  of  coordinate  the  planning  of  the  project  by  the  park 
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people.   Mr.  Robert  House  was  head  of  the  design  and  the 
construction  in  the  field  so  that  my  job  was  to  try  and 
interpret  what  the  planners  wanted  to  design,  to  get  it  designed 
and  then  to  get  it  built  in  the  field,  so  it  was  kind  of  a 
round  robin. 

Again,  I  guess  we  just  kind  of  needed  a  little 
while  to  get  things  moving  and  to  get  things  going.   We  had 
a  little  trouble  getting  started  because,  of  course,  it  came 
suddenly.   Money  was  appropriated  and  no  final  plans  had 
really  been  developed  to  get  going,  so  what  do  you  do?   I  went 
out  and  we  started,  of  course,  with  road  improvement  and 
examination  of  their  area  for  camp  sites  and  tried  to  get 
design  of  buildings  and  things  that  we  wanted,  and  then  to  get 
them  built. 

CRAWFORD:    The  main  purpose  was  recreation,  wasn't  it? 

DOOLEY:      Oh,  yes.   Well,  it's  a  combined  project  of  wildlife 
and  preservation  and  recreation  and  campsites — 

facilities  of  entertainment.   It  was  a  right  fascinating  job. 

I  would  like  to  have  seen  it  go  further,  but  we  were  just  about 

out  of  money  and  I  was  getting  older. 

I  recommend  that  you  contact  Mrs.  Gertrude  Ford, 

who  now  lives  in  Memphis  and  who  was  for  many  years  head  of  the 

clerical  staff  of  the  personnel  department.   They  controlled 
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the  files,  the  forms,  and  clerical  work  generally,  and  she  could 
give  you  a  precise  idea,  I'm  sure,  because  she  had  a  good 
memory — the  number  of  applications  and  type  of  work  that  was 
done  there  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

CRAWFORD:    Thank  you,  Mr.  Dooley.   What  size  was  the  personnel 

service  when  you  arrived,  and  who  were  the  principal 
people  involved? 

DOOLEY:      Well,  Mr.  Gordon  Clapp  was  Director  of  Personnel. 
He  had  an  assistant,  Mr.  Arthur  Jandry,  and  both 
of  those  gentlemen  are  dead  now.   Mr.  Ted  Schultz,  who  I  mentioned 
earlier,  was  head  of  the  Labor  Relations  Department.   Dr.  George 
Gant — perhaps  you  know  him.   I  think  he's  now  with  Rockefeller 
Foundation — was  head  of  the  training.   We  had  quite  an  extensive 
Training  Division  at  that  time.   And  we  had  a  Classification 
Division  and  then  the  so-called  Chief  Personnel  Office,  and 
they  were  the  administrators  of  the  program  laid  down  by  the 
other  divisions  and  had  control  of  the  field  personnel  offices 
and  the  recruitment  and  that  sort  of  thing--the  execution  of 
the  contracts. 

CRAWFORD:    You  had  recruiting  of  a  lot  of  different  types  of 
people,  didn't  you? 
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DOOLEY : 


Oh,  yes 


CRAWFORD:    For  the  whole  Authority? 


DOOLEY:      All  recruitment  was  done  through  personnel,  although 

suggestions  often  came  from  supervisors  who  knew 
somebody  who  was  qualified  and  met  the  standards  and  might  be 
employed.   There  was  no  rule  against  a  supervisor  selecting 
somebody  he  knew  if  he  met  the  standards. 

CRAWFORD:    You  relied  on  supervisors  as  much  as  you  could, 
didn ' t  you? 

DOOLEY:      Well,  it's  their  responsibility  to  do  the  job. 

We  didn't  feel  like  we  could  tell  the  supervisor 
that  he  had  to  hire  this  man  or  that  man  to  do  this  job.   We 
tried  to  make  available  to  him  all  the  prospects  that  we  could, 
but  it  was  his  decision  if  he  wanted  him  on  his  staff. 


CRAWFORD 


needed? 


Were  any  areas  critical  in  terms  of  personnel?   Did 
you  have  trouble  getting  any  type  of  person  you 


DOOLEY:      Well,  yes,  there  were  specialty  jobs.   I  don't 

know  that  I  can  name  them,  particularly.   This  was 
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true  later,  really  after  the  war  started.   In  the  early  days  I 
think  we  had  sufficient  people  all  the  time.   Later,  as  outside 
wages  increased  and  at  times  went  past  what  TVA  paid,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  then  recruitment  became  more  difficult  and  we 
had  to  search  out  for  particular  men,  or  advertise.   Then  we 
developed  the  program  of  college  recruitment  and  visited  the 
campuses  and  schools  and  talked  to  all  types  of  students  who 
might  be  interested  in  coming  to  TVA. 

CRAWFORD:    When  did  you  start  your  college  recruitment  program? 


DOOLEY : 


I'm  sorry  that  I  can't  answer  that;  I  can't  remember 


CRAWFORD:    You  didn't  need  to  do  that  at  first,  did  you, 
because  of  the  large  number  of  applicants? 

DOOLEY:      No,  it  was  after  the  war,  I  think,  but  I  can't  be 
too  positive. 

CRAWFORD:    What  effect  did  the  war  have  on  personnel  recruitment 
other  than  the  engineering  staff? 


DOOLEY:      Well,  I  think  all  types  of  people — clerical,  workmen 

and  laborers,  and  everything  else — the  army  soaked 
up  a  good  many  people.   All  over  the  country  construction  went 
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on  and,  of  course,  once  Oak  Ridge  started  we  had  to  compete 
with  them  for  personnel,  and  this  made  quite  a  dent  in  our  work 
because  they  hired  so  many.   And  I  hadn't  mentioned  it  earlier, 
but  part  of  the  work  that  I  did,  which  is  not  very  pleasant, 
but  had  to  be  done,  was  working  with  the  draft  boards  around 
the  country  trying  to  defer  people  in  critical  jobs  with  TVA 
and  trying  to  keep  enough  people  on  our  projects  to  finish. 
And  this  was  not  very  easy.   Draft  boards  generally  took  a  dim 
view  on  deferments  in  those  days. 

CRAWFORD:    Were  you  generally  able  to  get  the  people  deferred 
that  you  needed  to? 


DOOLEY :      Well,  yes.   I  think  we  were  pretty  successful  with 
that.   I  established  contact  with  the  draft  boards; 
we  made  up  what,  in  those  days  were  called,  deferment  tables. 
This  was  not  a  creature  of  TVA  but  of,  I  think,  the  selective 
service,  in  which  we  listed  all  the  men  on  projects  and  all  the 
pertinent  information,  and  the  job  they  held,  and  I  would 
visit  that  particular  selective  service  board;  go  over  with 
them  our  list;  try  to  explain  to  them  why  we  needed  this  man 
and  this  man,  and  so  on.   At  the  same  time,  we  tried  not  to 
be  piggish  and  retain  them  all.   We  would  grant  that  they  had 
to  do  their  job  also.   They  tried  to  schedule  it  one  way.   We 
would  say,  "Well,  don't  take  all  these  men  at  once.   Give  us 
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time  for  replacements."   Some  in  critical  jobs  we  tried  to 
hold  on  to,  and  did  hold  on  to  throughout  the  war. 

CRAWFORD:    Some  in  critical  jobs,  I  suppose,  insisted  on 
enlisting  anyway,  didn't  they? 

D00LEY:     Oh,  yes.   We  couldn't  restrict  that.   Of  course, 

we  had  a  little  difficulty  when  the  war  was  over, 
as  you  will  recall,  when  the  law  specified  that  the  man  who 
had  been  in  service  was  entitled  to  his  job  back  or  one  of 
equal  status.   He  returned  from  the  army,  and  of  course,  they 
had  been  replaced  during  the  war,  and  this  made  a  little 
conflict.   And  at  that  time,  there  developed  a  little  feeling, 
I  think,  by  men  who  had  been  deferred  that  "You  kept  me  during 
the  war  and  now  I  have  to  get  out  and  let  somebody  else  take 
my  job."   (Laughter) 


CRAWFORD:    Were  the  people  hired  during  the  war  given  to 
understand  that  was  temporary  employment? 

DOOLEY:      Well,  yes,  they  knew — especially  in  those  jobs  that 

were  of  continuing  nature.   Now,  of  course,  on  the 
construction  of  the  projects,  I  would  tell  them  something  and 
it  would  be  over  anyway  before  the  war  was  over.   It  was  a 
more  or  less  temporary  type  of  work. 
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CRAWFORD:    Did  you  have  to  lay  off  any  of  your  long-terra 
employees  as  a  result  of  that  policy? 

DOOLEY:     Yes,  we  had  to  make  room  for  others.   Of  course, 

from  our  standpoint — which  was  a  selfish  standpoint 
in  personnel—the  war  developed  so  rapidly  and  we  went  into 
the  steam  plant  construction  program  which  absorbed,  for  the 
most  part,  our  technical  people. 

CRAWFORD:    How  did  you  deal  with  this  shortage  in  World  War 

II?   Did  you  recruit  more  women?   Did  you  use 
temporary  help? 

DOOLEY:      Well,  yes.   We  recruited  a  lot  more  women,  but 

construction  work--hydro  or  steam--is  not  a  place 
where  you  can  use  too  many  women.   We,  what  we  called,  beat 
the  bushes.   We  would  send  our  recruiters  to  visit  farms  and 
communities  and  tried  to  get  them  to  come  to  work.   This  was 
particularly  true  at  Fontana,  which  was  a  difficult  place 
becaise  it  was  over  in  the  mountains  where  there  wasn't  much  of 
a  center  to  draw  on.   There  were  no  large  cities. 

CRAWFORD:    You  were  able  to  keep  your  construction  schedule 

under  way  successfully  throughout  the  war,  weren't 
you?   You  didn't  have  any  real  delays? 
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DOOLEY:      No.   We  didn't  have  any  real  delays.   We  had  delays 

sometimes  on  getting  material — heavy  stuff.   On 
turbines  and  so  forth,  delivery  was  sometimes  slow. 

CRAWFORD:    But  never  because  of  personnel? 

DOOLEY :      No . 

CRAWFORD:    That  seems  very  successful  to  me.   Can  you  get  a 

little  more  about  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  plan 
on  the  record,  Mr.  Dooley?   How  and  when  did  the  plan  develop? 
What  did  it  call  for? 

DOOLEY:      It  developed  out  of  the  construction  project  by  the 

army  engineers.   When  they  built  Barkley  Dam  on 
the  Cumberland  River,  which  created  a  lake,  which  for  40  miles 
paralleled  our  Kentucky  Lake,  leaving  a  strip  of  land  averaging 
maybe  6  or  8  miles  wide  and  about  40  miles  long,  which  pretty 
much  isolated  that  community.   It  was  already  sparsely  settled. 
Some  70,000  acres  of  it  was  already  in  a  wildlife  reserve,  and 
there  was  a  man,  Earl  Van  Morgan,  who  was  in  recreation  with 
TVA,  who  at  least  pushed  the  plan.   Whether  he  conceived  it  or 
not,  I'm  not  sure.   I  think  he  did,  and  it  was  proposed  to  the 
park  service,  I  think,  originally  that  this  would  make  an  ideal 
recreation  area. 
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It  was  poor  land,  heavily  wooded.   There  were  not 
many  farms  that  were  worthy  of  being  called  a  farm.   I 'm  a 
little  vague  on  the  exact  history,  but  the  ultimate  end  was 
that  somebody  said,  "Well,  why  doesn't  TVA  do  it  because  they 
can  do  it  with  their  construction  forces  and  they're  ready  to 
go.   And  President  Kennedy,  I  think,  just  arbitrarily  assigned 
it  to  TVA,  along  with  about  five  million  dollars  to  start  it. 
I  guess  that  was  in  the  spring  of  '64.   It  involved,  of  course, 
first  the  purchase  of  the  land  other  than  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
land  which  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  government,  and 
land  that  the  army  engineers  had  purchases  for  their  flooding 
rights.   They  had  to  buy  out  the  local  people. 

This  caused  some  controversy  because  people  did  not 
want  to  give  up  their  homes,  many  of  them,  but  it  has  since 
been  accomplished  in  its  entirety.   I  think  they  own  everything 
there  now,  the  idea  being  that  it  would  be  made  into  a  national 
park,  constructed  and  operated  by  TVA  for  a  period  of  time.   I 
can't  remember  the  number  of  years,  but  relatively  short,  at 
which  time  it  would  be  turned  over  to  either  the  national  park 
service  or  somebody  else  to  operate.   And  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
this  was  abbreviated  by  the  fact  that  appropriations  failed  to 
come  through  in  the  amounts  that  were  needed  to  build  campsites 
and  other  facilities  that  were  needed  in  there  to  fully  develop 
it. 
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A  good  deal  has  been  done.   I  think  while  I  was 
there  we  finished  two  campsites  where  people  could  come  and 
camp  and  erect  tents  or  bring  their  trailer  and  stay,   There 
were  some  recreational  facilities  in  the  form  of  trails  and 
things  to  see  and  do.   Since  then  they  have  completed  another 
campsite,  I  believe.   We  completed  one  of  the  most  marvelous 
things,  in  my  opinion,  which  was  the  children's  facility  there 
consisting  of  six  dormitories — rooms  for  children  and  little 
rooms  for  a  counselor  in  each  room,  with  a  central  dining  hall. 
The  idea  was  and  has  developed  that  this  is  a  place  where 
students  of  junior  high  school  or  high  school  age,  or  sometimes 
even  younger  would  go  and  stay  for  a  week  or  two  and  have  their 
outdoor  studies,  and  get  acquainted  with  wildlife  and  do  their 
botany,  and  their  this  and  that  and  the  other  on  the  ground. 
And  it  has  been  a  marvelous  thing  in  my  opinion.   I  think 
children  have  been  introduced  to  the  wilds  there  and  never 
been  off  the  pavement.   It's  been  very  successful. 

There  are  plans  afoot,  of  course,  for  an  adult 
facility — about  the  same  sort  of  thing,  with  research  facilities 
attached.   It's  a  very  interesting  area  and  it  was  the  scene 
of  early  iron  mines  and  smelting,  dating  back  to  before  the 
Civil  War.   Local  rumor  has  it  (whether  it's  true  or  not,  I 
don't  know)  that  it  was  in  that  area  that  the  Bessemer  Process 
was  developed  for  the  smelting  of  iron.   Some  of  the  remains  of 
those  old  smelters  are  still  there  and  are  of  historical  interest 
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The  wildlife,  of  course,  is  always  of  interest-- 
deer,  turkey,  and  that  sort  of  thing.   And  they  have,  since  I 
left,  introduced  buffalo,  I  understand,  which  I  may  have 
personally  objected  to,  but  they  are  of  interest  to  people. 
Of  course,  the  idea  was  that  they  would  not  put  anything  in 
there  that  had  not  previously  been  in  the  area,  and  buffalo 
were  there.   I  have  a  low  opinion  of  buffalo.   (Laughter) 
They  have  to  be  penned,  and  I  object  to  everything  that  is 
penned. 

CRAWFORD:    The  whole  plan,  I  hope  will  be  carried  out.   I 

know  it's  one  of  the  real  attractions  of  the  region 

DOOLEY :      I'm  sure  it  will  when  times  settle  down  and  when 

money  becomes  available.   It  will  be  further 
developed;  it  will  handle  an  enormous  number  of  people;  it  is 
within  easy   driving  range  now  days  of  millions  of  people  who 
can  drive  there  in  a  day's  time  on  the  interstates  and  have 
outdoor  recreation. 

There  are  no  facilities  inside  for  visitors;  I  mean 
no  hotels  or  motel-restaurant  combinations  inside  the  area,  but 
those  are  available  on  either  side  for  the  people  who  don't 
camp.   And,  with  our  population  growth  as  it  is,  certainly 
this  country  needs  more  of  the  preservation  of  some  wild  spots 
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where  people  can  see  a  tree  grow  or  maybe  see  a  deer  or  fox, 
and  this  is  one  place  it  can  be  done.   It's  a  marvelous  area. 
I  enjoyed  thoroughly  my  work  there. 

CRAWFORD:    You  had  three  very  interesting  parts  to  your  TVA 

career — three  very  different  parts  too,  Mr.  Dooley 

DOOLEY:      Dr.  Crawford,  I've  never  been  bored  one  minute  of 

the  time  I've  been  with  TVA.   There  are  times  that 
I  have  been  disgusted  and  angry,  but  not  bored--ever. 


CRAWFORD:    Thank  you  very  much,  sir 
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